welcomed his wife with a burst of laughter which he did
not condescend to explain to her. Before the " Committee
for the Getting of Mrs. Stuart for the King " had recov-
ered from their chagrin, he had sent a messenger to White-
hall to summon the Maids of Honour, and the great seduc-
tion scene was transformed into a dance. Soon thereafter
the Committee was disbanded.

The King, however, was not so easily discouraged, and
in the autumn of 1663, there was a general report that both
he and Frances would achieve their supposed ambitions.
The Queen was so ill that the physicians despaired of her
life, and for several days the gossips could talk of nothing
but his Majesty's next wife.

Charles took no part in such conversations, and no one
dared begin them in his presence. His heart was touched,
mildly but genuinely, by the sight of the wife whom he
had not after all treated too well tossing in delirium and
crying out how much she loved him. That love and her one
great sorrow, her inability to bear him a child, were prey-
ing upon her mind. In her illness she developed the hallu-
cination that she had really borne three children, and
Charles sat miserably at her bedside by the hour while she
raved, asking anxiously how they did and whether they
resembled their father. She seemed comforted when he as-
sured her that they were fine youngsters and did them
credit. Tender emotions which the King had long ago
taught himself to steel against the perfidy and baseness of
mankind were tapped by her delirious mutterings, and
tears wetted his harsh face.

He could not remain with Catherine constantly, and
when he did leave her it was to spend a gay evening with
Lady Castlemaine while his courtiers wondered at what
they took to be a remarkable exhibition of hypocrisy. They
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